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these parts? Big beak> long tail, short wings, blue above, yellow below, black spots 
on the backs of the wings and a lot of green about it"? "Yes," you say wearily, 
"Pine Grosbeak." 

That same evening a friend says: "I've t iust come down the river from Smith's 
place. He has apple trees just in flower and--" "Yes," you reply, "Pine Grosbeak." 

The Kadiac Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola enucleator flammula) is common on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. They are v/olTderTuT birds. But" the greatest wonder about them is 
that everyone you meet saw them yesterday for the first time, and is still full of 
grosbeak to the neck. There can be no bird on the list which makes such an impres- 
sion. Why? The color of the male is certainly beautiful, but then the color of a 
good many males is red, too. I was once red all over for a few moments myself, and 
all the remark made was-- "Well, vou needn't blush so." No one went into ecstasies 
about it. So it can't be just seeing red. 

No, it's the gentleness does it; that's the remarkable thing. That and the 
remark of "woowellic" -- so low, under its breath, that you can just hear it by holdin.. 
your ear against its beak-- more like a concrete thought than a sound. When you 
hear it, don't look far away for the bird, but draw back a bit and say: "Now do that 
again, and don't tickle." 

But the male has a beautiful warble as be sits on the topmost spray of a tree. 
You's expect him to turn somersaults while making it. The sound seems to turn over 
and over like a timbler pigeon. 

The nest is made of sticks with fine brown rootlets for lining, and is generally 
within twelve feet of the ground, thoug;h a favored site is in the thick top of wind- 
beaten cedars twenty feet highi The four or five eggs are dull blue heavily marked 
with lavendar; or so the bird says, for no collector has taken the egg of this sub- 
species yet. 

There are several other birds that visit us every winter, but which are never 
failing sources of amazement and even comment in the newspapers. Among the more 
prominent of these are the Western Evening Grosbeak (Hespe riphona vespertina montana ) 
and the Varied Thrush (Ixorous naevius naevius). Everybody wonders what they can 
be and whore they came from, although a few know just what they arc, calling tnem 
nearly every name but the right one, and so we retire from the unequal contest, and, 
in the words of friend Shakespeare, we repeat to ourselves the title of this article, 
"What's in a name?" 



SHORE BIRDS AT WESTPORT, WN. 

By B. E. Brown. 

Probably no local itv in the state offers such opportunity for observing shore 
birds as that, found at Westpori, Grays Harbor County, Washington. The extensive mud 
flats, sand beaches and long rock jetty make ideal places for feeding and resting 
after long flights. The following notes were taken at this place from May 3rd to 
May 24th 1920. 

Red Phalarope (Phalaropus fulicarius) -- Three birds were seen from the rock 
jetty about a~hvmdred yards" ~out~Trrthe oc an on the 7th. From their large size and 
dark color I took them to be of this variety. 

Northern Phalarope (Lobipcs lobatus ) -- A single bird was seen on the 10th. No 
others were noted uni'il the 19th, ^'hen over two hundred were seen. These were in 
flocks of three or four up to twelve or fourteen. One flock of fourteen was seenson 
the 20th and none were seen after this date. Specimens collected were in spring 
plumage. 

Wilson's Snipe (Galiinngo delicata) -- One bird was seen on the 7th on the upper 
t ide flats. ' 

Long-billed Dowitchcr (Limnodromus griseus scolopacous) -- This species was quite 
common when I arrived - and" increased eacTTdav until the~lTtri, Immense flocks were 
seen on the 9th and 10th. They decreased quite rapidly after the 11th, and only three 
birds were noted on the 23rd. This is the bird kneento local hunters as the "Long- 
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billed Robin Snipo" and a great number of them were killed when spring hunting was 
lawful. 

Knot (Tringa canutus) -- The first Knots were seen on the 10th: a flock of 
twenty-five bird's on the raud flats. They "ere common from this date, the greatest 
number being seen on the 14th, when three large flocks were noted, bedides the many 
small flocks feeding on the mud flats. Two of the larger flocks came close to shore, 
lighting much nearer the grass than the water edge, and seemed to be exhausted as 
from a long flight. They faced the wind as soon as they lit and placing their heads 
on their backs seemed to be asleep at once. A few birds ran around the flock from 
the front and burrowed in from the back. No attempt was made to feed or arrange 
their feathers. This bird is known to hunters as the "Short-billed Robin Snipe" 
and many hundreds were killed before the lav was changed. All birds seen were in 
very high spring plumage. The largest flock must have contained over five hundred 
birds. 

Least Sandpipe r (Pisobia mir.utilla) -- Very common from the 4th to the 23rd 
feeding in the ditches and "sloughs on the upper tide flats. 

Red -backed Sandpiper (Polidna alpina sakhalina) -- Next to the Western Sandpiper 
this was by far~the most abundant" oTaTI the shore birds. It was noted in immense 
flocks the first day of my arrival and was very common when I left. Mixed flocks 
of this species and Western Sandpipers must have contained six or seven thousand 
birds. Many of these birds were in spring plumage but some still had the white 
breast and many others were rust changing. 

Western Sandpiper (Ercunetes mauri) — It was hard to estimate the number of 
this species but they easily outnumbered all other shore birds combined. They mixed 
with the Red-backed Sandpipers continually but outnumbered them ten to one. A few 
v;ere seen on the sand beaches but the great majority fed on the mud flats. 

Sande r ling (Crocethia alba) -- Five birds were seen on the 19th. A specimen 
collected showed no sign of spring plumage. 

Marbled Godwit (Limosa fedoa) -- A single bird was seen on the morning of the 
21st, feeding on the mud" flats in company with a small flock of Hudsonian Curlews. 
Several hours later a male bird was collected about a mile north of the place where 
the first bird was seen, which I think was the same bird. Mr. C 77. Yana, a well 
informed hunter and a pioneer of Westport, informs me thatthis species is a rare 
but regular migrant, having been seen both in spring and fall. 

Greater Yellow-legs (Totanus melanoleusus) -- One was seen on the <ith, three on 
the Fth and they were c'omnon i'rom the I'/th until I left on the 24th. 

Yellow -legs (Totanus flavipes) - -A 'male bird was collected on the 6th and no 
others were seen. 

Wanderi ng Tattler (Heteroscelus incanus ) -- Five birds were seen on the 4th and 
a single bird on the~7thT _ 8th~li.nd _ 2'lst . At low tide these birds were found with 
flocks of Black Turnstones on the rock jetty and at high tide among the drift lops 
on the unper beach. All were in high plumage. 

Spotted Sandpiper (Actitis macularia) -- Two birds were seen on the 6th on the 
rock~3ettyT 

Long-billed Curlew(Humenius americanus) -- A single bird was seen on the morning 
of the 15th and 1 a te r in the day another was noted feeding on the mud flats with 
two Hudsonian Curlows. A third was seen on the 2 1st. It seems very probable that 
this species is more abundant along the coast than we had supposed. Mr. Yans has 
seen them each spring for many years ond several other hunters told me of killing 
them. One specimen shot at Westport four years ago "had a bill eight inches long." 
This bird was mounted and is no; ' in Aberdeen, Washington. 

Hudsonian Curlew (Humenius hudsonicus) -- This bird was quite common when I 
arrived~and was very abundant - when I left. Flocks were seen each day and forty of 
fifty birds to a flock was not at all uncommon. 

Black-bellied Plover (Squatarola squatarola) -- Quite common during the entire - 
time of my stay. Unlike the other shore birds this species was very shy. Some 
specimens were in verv full plumage and others were still in the white winter plumage. 

Golden Plover (Pluvialis dominica doninica) Three birds were noted feeding with 
fourteen Bl ack -bellied Plovers and two Knots~on the 13th, and six more were seen the 
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next day. I was unable to secure any of these birds but they were easily identifu-c 
especially when seen with the Block-bellied Plover. 

Semi -palma ted plover (Charrdrius semipalmatus) — This bird was common, many 
being seen each day"" At" low* tiHe~tHey — fed on the large mud flats and were spread 
out so much that one did not notice how many there were of them. At high tide they 
were found in the more open places on the upper flats where a good idea of their 
numbers could be had. 

Surf -bird (Aphriza virgata) — A flock of about twenty birds were seen on the 
4th, six birds on the 5th~a"hcT" 6th and two ci the 8th. These birds were with flocks 
of Black Turnstones on the rock jetty at low tide. I never saw them at high tide 
and was unable to determine where they went when the rocks were covered, although I 
spent considerable valuable tine trying to do so. 

Ruddy Turnstone (Arenaria interpres morinella) -- The first birds of this species 
*..ere seen on the 8th when TivV"were observed in a flock of about fifty Red -backed 
Sandpipers. They increased each day and over three hundred birds were seen on the 
23rd. Their feeding habits seeded to be the same as those of the Seni-palmated 
Plover with which they flocked more than with any other species. I saw only one 
mixed flock of these and Black Turnstones. 

Black T urnstone (Arenaria raslanocephjtla) — This bird A^as seen each day; found 
with Surf-birds and Wandering Tattlers on the rock jetty at low tide. Also seen on 
the send beach at high tide. 



BRITISH COLUiSIA BIRD NOTES, 1920-1 
by J. A* "£unro 

Okanagan Landing, December 13, 1920. — A spurred Towhee was seen daily on the 
shrubbery near my house until December 13th. 

December 25th.-- There is a little snov in the hills, but the lower benches and 
the lake -shore are bare. Early this morning a flock of ten Cassin's Purple Finch 
appeared in the brush on the margin of the lake. Later, fifteen Rocky ifountain Pine 
Grosbeaks were seen, only one of them being a red-piumtged male. This species has 
not been plentiful here since the winter of 1916-17. All these birds were feeding 
on the abundant supply of choke cherries that had dried on the trees in the intense 
heat of last August. There has been an irruption of Pygmy Owls (subsp.?) this month. 
They frequented the orchards and patches of deciduous second -growth and frequently 
were seen perched on fence-posts and telephone poles by the roadside. There did not 1 """* 
aopear to be more thr.n the usual number in the heavy ximber where these birds are 
usually found. The flocks of winter Juncos contain a larger per-centage of nye malis 
than is usual. Until four years ago the type-form war. quite uncommon in this local- 
ity. Specimens examined are indistinguishable from Ontario birds. 

January 1st -- Mil:!, with snow flurries. Rocky fountain Pine Grosbeaks have been 
common during the past week, large flocks Of Uohominn Viuxwings wore seen flying ovr»r. 

January 3rd -- A male Richardson's Owl taken. 

Victoria, B. C January Gth — Visited the Cedar Hill Provincial Game Farm. 
The energetic Game Warden in charge showed me a wooden frame near the pheasant pens, 
on which were hung the dried bodies of over one hundred hawks which he had shot en- 
trapped during the late summer and autumn. The majoritv of these were Shurp-shins. 
The balance consisted of Goshawks, Cooper's Hawks, Sparrow Hawks and one Black Merlin. 
The Sharp-shinned Hawk is the most persistent winged enemy of the pheasants when the 
young birds are out, and I was told of one that had overtaken and struck down a full 
grown' cock. I was surprised to learn that Sparrow Hawks frequently take and attempt 
co kill the young chicks. 

Vancouver, January 12th — The Japanese Starling has now spread as far as hew 
.Icstminister and reports were received of damage done to strawberries and other small 
fruits last summer by this undesirable alien. At this season they feed largely on 



